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north, and not involve the Straits of Anian at all. Even as late 
as 1775, or thereabouts, some of the more conservative geographers 
still made references to the tradition. Thus Burke, in his geography 
of 1770, gave a map showing "the supposed Straits of Anian' ' 
entering the land in about lat. 45°. The "American Atlas," pub- 
lished in London in 1776, harks back to the original conception and 
shows "The Straits of Anian of the Ancient Geographers" in the 
position which had been usurped by the Strait of De Vries. 

From this time onward the search for the Northwest Passage 
became a matter of Polar exploration; the name of Bering was 
given to the only inter-continental opening which was found to 
exist, and Anian at length faded from the maps. It will be seen, 
however, that the name, after having been borrowed in the first 
place from Marco Polo, was used at different periods in three dis- 
tinct, although associated, scenes: first, as the name of an open- 
ing between the two continents; second, as a definite link in the 
greatly desired short cut to Cathay, and, third, as the name of a 
vague and nebulous opening into the North American continent, 
placed and arranged to suit the fancy of inventive sailors or the 
conjecture of ingenious cartographers. 

It was a strangely persistent myth, though, and of especial in- 
terest to the student of western development, inasmuch as its at- 
tempted solution was the aim and object of much that is best 
worth recording among the tales of human endeavor and adventure 
upon the "hindside of the world." 



GLACIAL SCENERY IN ALASKA 

By LAWRENCE MARTIN 

The glaciers of Alaska are a great scenic asset of the Territory. 
Gannett 's estimate of this scenery is not overdrawn. 

''There is one other asset of the Territory not yet enumerated, 
imponderable, and difficult to appraise, yet one of the chief assets 
of Alaska, if not the greatest. This is the scenery. There are 
glaciers, mountains, and fiords elsewhere, but nowhere else on earth 
is there such abundance and magnificence of mountain, fiord, and 
glacier scenery. For thousands of miles the coast is a continuous 
panorama. For the one Yosemite of California, Alaska has hun- 
dreds. The mountains and glaciers of the Cascade Range are dupli- 
cated and a thousand-fold exceeded in Alaska. The Alaska coast 
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is to become the show-place of the earth, and pilgrims, not only 
from the United States, but from far beyond the seas, will throng 
in endless procession to see it. Its grandeur is more valuable than 
the gold or the fish or the timber, for it will never be exhausted. 
This value, measured by direct returns in money received from 
tourists, will be enormous ; measured by health and pleasure it will 
be incalculable. 

" There is one word of advice and caution to be given those in- 
tending to visit Alaska for pleasure, for sight-seeing. If you are 
old, go by all means ; but if you are young, wait. The scenery of 
Alaska is much grander than anything else of the kind in the world, 
and it is not well to dull one's capacity for enjoyment by seeing 
the finest first." 1 

The traveler upon Alaskan steamships may see several of the 
ice tongues from the steamer decks, including the Sumdum Glacier, 
visible from Frederick Sound a short distance north of Wrangell 
Narrows, and the Mendenhall, Eagle, Herbert, Davidson, and other 
glaciers, seen from Lynn Canal between Juneau and Skagway. A 
beautiful view of La Perouse (Fig. 1), Grand Plateau, Yakutat, 
and other glaciers of the Fairweather Range may be had from the 
Pacific Ocean between Cross Sound and Yakutat. On a clear day 
the Malaspina and its tributary glaciers and the Bering Glacier are 
a wonderful sight from the ocean between Yakutat and Prince 
William Sound. There are few more imposing sights in the world 
than ice-mantled Mount St. Elias and Mount Fairweather. Valdez 
and Shoup Glaciers are usually to be seen from the decks of the 
steamers. Those ascending Stikine Eiver have a good view of the 
glaciers there from the steamboat. 

Thousands of tourists upon the excursion boats have had excel- 
lent views of Taku Glacier (Fig. 2) and the other ice tongues of 
Taku Inlet, and formerly of Muir Glacier, as seen from boats 
entering Glacier Bay. Here many tourists have landed and walked 
upon Muir and Taku Glaciers. Excursionists have also gone occa- 
sionally to Columbia and Brady Glaciers. Many of the other tidal 
glaciers are readily accessible, though few have been visited fre- 
quently. The Yakutat Bay glaciers are especially worthy of 
notice, but are not now accessible to the tourist. Over 3,000 tourists 
were carried to Taku Glacier in one season by two of the four 
steamship lines whose boats visit this fiord. 

In one case it is possible to see a glacier at close range by auto- 

i Henry Gannett: Harriman Alaska Expedition, Vol. 2, 1901, pp. 276-377; Nat. Geogr. Mag. y 
Vol. XII, 1901, p. 196. 
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mobile travel. The industry of the citizens of Valdez has provided 
transportation from the docks and town over the outwash gravel 
plain to the very front of the Valdez Glacier. 

Now that the railroad has been built up the Copper River valley, 
the great glaciers there have become readily accessible to travelers. 
One may travel by steamship from Seattle to Cordova and there 
take a train past the fronts of Scott and Sheridan Glaciers and up 
to the Miles Glacier, only forty-nine miles from the port. Here the 
railroad passes between Miles and Childs Glacier and farther on 
over the end of Allen Glacier, where the rails and ties are laid for 
five and one-half miles upon the ice. Farther north the Heney and 
Kennicott Glaciers are easily seen from the Copper River and 
Northwestern Railroad. On this route there are numerous minor 
glaciers, a wonderful river and canyon, and mountain scenery not 
inferior to that in the Canadian Rockies and the Swiss Alps. The 
region is destined to rank with the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the Yellowstone Park, and Niagara Falls as an American wonder- 
spot, readily accessible to those who wish to visit it. The glaciers 
on the Alaska Northern Railroad are also easily accessible to 
travelers on that line. 

Alaskan glaciers possibly show more geographical relationships 
than those of any other region. They have been more generally 
visited than those in Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, New Zealand, 
Patagonia, the Himalayas, the Caucasus, etc., but not so much as 
those in the Canadian Rockies, Norway, and the Swiss Alps. They 
surpass the glaciers of each of the latter regions in size and set- 
ting — perhaps, on the whole, in beauty, and certainly in grandeur. 
They have even more of the direct and indirect relationships to 
life than those in Canada, Switzerland, or Norway, but they have 
no villages, good roads, comfortable hotels, guides, etc., at the 
glaciers themselves. They have no great centers of population near 
at hand to supply visitors. Nevertheless thousands of tourists have 
seen the more accessible Alaskan glaciers; and with the improve- 
ment of steamship and railroad service there is no doubt that the 
future will see an enormously increased utilization of this, great 
American scenic asset, the glaciers of Alaska. 



